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Alabama  Home  Economics  Association 

Fourth  Annual  Conference 
February  1  and  2,  1918 


PROGRAM 


8:00  P.  M. 


Friday,  February  1. 

Miss  May  Hansis,  Presiding 


Violin  Solos      \  Ave  Marie Bach-Gounod 

I  Mazurka Mlynarski 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Middleton 

Welcome  Address,  President  T.  W.  Palmer 

Recitative  and  Aria,  "Adieu  to  the  Forests"  (From  Jeanne  dArc). 
Miss  Lottye  Lee  Hurst 

Address,  Mr.  R.  E.  Tidwell,  Director  of  Institutes  for  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education. 

Address,  "Vocational  Education,"  Miss  Anna  E.  Richardson,  Field 
Agent  for  Home  Economics  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vo- 
cational Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Saturday,  February  2. 

8:30  A.  M. — Business  Meeting.     Miss  May  Hansis,  Presiding. 

9:30  A.  M. — Miss  May  Hansis,  Presiding. 

Text-books  for  Eelementary  Schools" — Open  discussion 
Round  Table  Discussion.  Report  from  the  Field.  Led  by 
Miss  Ila  Dean  Griffin,  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  Wal- 
ker County,  assisted  by  Mrs.  O.  L.  Gregg,  Misses  Marion 
Walker,  Mariglen  Cornelius,  Emma  Ramsey,  Robbie  Lee 
Harmon,  Bernice  Jackson. 

11:00  A.  M. — "The  Work  of  the  Housewives'  League,"  Mrs.  Neil  Wal- 
lace, President  of  the  Housewives'  League,  Birmingham. 

2:00  P.  M. — Miss  Sara  Bandy,  Presiding. 

"Training  of  Teachers  of  Home  Economics,"  Miss  Anna 
E.  Richardson,  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, Washington,  D.  C. 

"War-Savings   Stamps" — Mr.   Crawford  Johnson. 
"Junior    Red    Cross" — Miss    May    Hansis,    Supervisor    of 
Home  Economics,  Central  High  School,  Birmingham. 

4:00  P.  M  —  Tea— Montevallo  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross. 

6:30  P.  M. — Reception  in  Dormitory  Parlors. 

8:00  P.  M.—  President  T.  W.  Palmer,  Presiding. 

Address,  "Food  Conservation  Plans,"  Mr.  R.  H.  Mangum, 
State  Food  Administration,  Director  of  Public  Information 
for  Alabama. 


HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 

MINUTES 


Of  the  Fourth  Annual  Conference  of  the  Alabama 
Home  Economics  Association 

Friday,  February  1,  at  8:00  P.   M. 

The  fourth  annual  conference  of  the  Alabama  Home  Economics 
Association  was  called  to  order  by  Miss  May  Hansis,  President  of  the 
Association. 

The    address   of   welcome    was   given   by   Dr.    T.    W.    Palmer. 

The  music  of  the  evening  was  furnished  by  the  Music  Department 
of  the  Alabama  Girls  Technical  Institute. 

The  first  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Mr.  R.  E.  Tidwell,  director 
of  Institutes  for  the  State  Department  of  Education.  Subject:  Home 
Economics  and  its  Relation  to  the  Teaching  Profession. 

The  second  address  of  the  evening  was  given  by  Miss  Anna  E. 
Richardson,  Field  Agent  for  Home  Economics  for  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  These  addresses  will  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  bulletin. 

Saturday,  February  2,  8:30  A.  M. 

The  business  meeting  of  the  fourth  annual  session  of  the  Alabama 
Home  Economics  Association  has  held  on  Saturday  morning,  February 
2,  1918. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Miss  May  Hansis,  President 
of  the  Association.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and 
approved.     The  report  of  the  treasurer  was  read  and  accepted. 

Regrets  were  expressed  at  the  absence  of  Miss  Sara  Bandy,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Association  and  Miss  Jean  Gould,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer. 

The  next  annual  meeting  was  discussed  and  a  motion  to  accept 
Dr.  Palmer's  invitation  that  the  association  return  to  Montevallo-  for 
the  1919  meeting  was  carried. 

Miss  Hansis  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  resolutions  to  thank 
Doctor  Palmer,  the  faculty,  and  students  of  the  Alabama  Girls  Techni- 
cal Institute  for  the  many  courtesies  enjoyed  by  the  visitors  of  the 
conference. 

A  suggestion  was  made  that  a  box  be  placed  on  the  table  in  the 
Assembly  Hall  of  the  dormitory  and  all  who  wished,  might  contribute 
toward  the  work  of  the  practice  home  at  the  Alabama  Girls  Technical 
Institute.    A  motion  was  made  and  carried. 

The  Association  was  asked  to  draw  up  a  resolution  to  uphold  the 
work  of  the  Food  Conservation  League.  The  motion  was  made  and 
carried  and  Miss  Hansis  appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up  the  reso- 
lution. 

Miss  Mary  E.  MacMillan  as  chairman,  read  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  outline  a  course  of  study  in  Home  Economics 
handwork  for  the  first  four  grades  in  the  rural  school.  A  motion  was 
made  and  carried  that  the  report  of  the  committee  be  accepted.  This 
report  is  printed  on  page  6. 

According  to  the  nominating  committee  the  following  officers  were 
elected: 

President — Miss  Sara  Bandy,  Agricultural  School,  Athens,  Ala. 

Vice-President — Mrs.   Chappell   Cory,   Birmingham,   Alabama. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Miss  Evelyn  Herrington,  Alabama  Girls 
Technical  Institute,  Montevallo. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 
EVELYN  HERRINGTON,  Secretary. 
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Courses  in  Handwork  for  1,  2,  3,  and  4th  Grades  to  supplement 
Course  adopted  for  5th,  6th,  and  7th  Grades  of  the  Rural  Schools. 

Since  this  course  to  lay  the  foundation  for  work  in  higher  grades 
in  which  foods,  textiles,  home  management,  home  planning,  the  mak- 
ing of  home  conveniences,  and  sewing  are  studied,  the  subjects  se- 
lected for  the  lower  grades  are: 

How  We  Are  Fed. 

How  We  Are  Clothed. 

How  Our  Homes  Are  Furnished. 

How  Our  Records  Are  Kept. 

The  Observance  of  Special  Days. 

How  We  Can  Help  in  Red  Cross  and  Other  Patriotic  Work. 

These  subjects,  we  felt  could  not  be  arranged  into  a  hard  and 
fast  course;  for  conditions  vary  in  each  school.  These  subjects  and 
a  few  suggestions  are  given  and  the  final  arrangement  into  a  course 
for  each  grade  is  left  for  the  teacher  who  knows  the  time  given  to 
this  work,  the  equipment  of  the  school,  the  requirement  of  the  course 
in  the  higher  grades,  and  the  school  community. 

For  children  doing  such  elementary  work,  some  work  in  each  of 
these  subjects  should  .be  carried  through  the  four  grades  giving  the 
problems  so  that  they  are  as  closely  correlated  with  their  other  stu- 
dies as  possible. 

In  How  We  Are  Fed,  the  production  of  food,  food  in  the  raw  state, 
Indian  methods  of  securing,  keeping  and  preparing  food,  food  pro- 
duced and  imported  in  Colonial  times,  and  foods  raised  in  the  com- 
munity, all  leading  up  to  work  in  school  gardening  and  to  simple  work 
in  preparing  food  if  the  school  has  the  equipment  are  suggested  and 
recommended. 

How  We  Are  Clothed  could  be  worked  out  in  a  similiar  way  study- 
ing the  fibres  produced  in  the  neighborhood.  Much  of  the  work  of 
furnishing  the  doll  house,  observing  special  days,  keeping  of  records 
and  patriotic  work  will  include  weaving,  paper  tearing  and  cutting, 
knitting,  sewing,  work  with  garden  and  other  tools,  work  in  color,  in 
clay,  and  in  every  other  material  used  in  elementary  work.  This 
course  is  planned  for  the  acquirement  of  skill  in  the  use  of  materials, 
the  development  of  good  judgement  through  the  many  decisions  they 
must  make;  but  most  of  all,  for  the  fellow-feeling  that  will  grow  in 
the  child's  mind  for  the  people  who  produce  and  prepare  the  necessi- 
ties and  luxuries  which  they  enjoy. 

I  want  to  thank  Miss  Rosser  and  Miss  McAdory  for  their  help  in 
preparing  this  report  and  to  express  my  regret  that  Miss  Palfrey 
could  not  meet  with  the  committee. 

MARY    E.    MacMILLAN,    Chairman. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Alabama  Home  Economics  Association  dur- 
ing the  Alabama  Educational  Association  Convention  at  Birmingham. 
Alabama,  Miss  Sara  Bandy,  as  President  of  the  Alabama  Home  Econo- 
mics Association,  appointed  the  following  membership  committee: 

Miss  Carolyn  Lamar,   Chairman,  Bessemer. 

Miss  Minna  Palfry,  Camden. 

Miss  Marion  Walker,  Birmingham. 

Miss  Grace  M.  Ground,  T.  C.  I.  Bessemer. 

Saturday,  February  2,  9:30  A.  M. 

This  session  was  taken  up  first  with  an  open  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  text-books  for  elementary  schools.     Miss  Hansis,  Presiding. 

The  advisability  of  having  text-books  was  discussed  and  various 
reports  were  given  concerning  the  results  obtained  from  classes  using 
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text-books  and  classes  where  no  text-books  were  used.  What  can  be 
done  without  text-books  was  the  subject  of  the  next  discussion  and  all 
present  were  urged  to  tell  of  their  difficulties  and  how  they  were  met. 
At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  majority  of  the  text-books  mentioned 
in  the  discussion  were  put  on  the  desk  for  interested  persons  to  in- 
spect. 

Reports  from  the  Field  were  given  at  the  round  table  discussion 
which  was  led  by  Miss  Ha  Dean  Griffin,  Home  Demonstration  Agent 
for  Walker  County.  Miss  Griffin  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  O.  L.  Gregg, 
Misses  Marion  Walker.  Mariglen  Cornelius,  Emma  Ramsey,  Robbie 
Lee  Harmon,  Bernice  Jackson,  and  others. 

11:00  A.  M. — Mrs.  Neil  Wallace,  President  of  the  Housewives' 
League,  Birmingham,  made  a  most  interesting  address  on  "The  Work 
of  the  Housewives'  League."  This  address  is  printed  elsewhere  in 
this  bulletin. 

2:00  P.  M. — Miss  May  Hansis  presided  at  the  afternoon  session 
of  the  conference.  The  first  speaker  was  Mr.  Crawford  Johnson,  State 
Director  of  the  National  War-Savings  Committee,  whose  subject  was 
"War-Savings  Stamps."  This  was  a  most  interesting  and  instructive 
address  and  the  speaker  explained  in  detail  the  system  and  reasons 
for  our  War-Savings  Stamps. 

Miss  Anna  E.  Richardson  was  the  next  speaker  and  the  subject 
of  her  address  was  "Training  of  Teachers  of  Home  Economics."  A 
more  detailed  account  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  bulletin. 

The  third  speaker  was  Miss  May  Hansis  whose  subject  was  the 
"Junior  Red  Cross."  Miss  Hansis  Spoke  of  the  origin  of  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  and  told  of  the  work  that  had  been  done  in  the  Birmingham 
schools  under  the  supervision  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  Chapter  there. 

4:00  P.  M. — The  conference  then  enjoyed  a  delightful  social  hour 
at  the  model  work  rooms  of  the  local  chapter  of  the  Red  Cross. 

6:30  P.  M. — Immediately  after  dinner  an  informal  reception  was 
held  in  the  dormitory  parlors. 

8:00  P.  M.— At  the  last  meeting  of  the  conference,  Dr.  T.  W.  Pal- 
mer presided.  Mr.  R.  H.  Mangum,  State  Food  Administration,  Direc- 
tor of  Public  Information  for  Alabama,  was  the  speaker.  His  subject 
was  "Food  Conservation  Plans." 

Before  the  close  of  this  meeting  of  the  conference,  this  resolution 
was  read  and  adopted. 

"The  Conference  of  1918  wishes  to  thank  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Palmer,  the 
faculty,  officers,  and  students  for  their  cordial  hospitality  extended  to 
the  visitors  of  the  Alabama  Home  Economics  Conference." 

MRS.  JANIE  FONVILLE. 
HARRIET  GRESHAM. 
EMMA  RAMSEY. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  TEACHING 
PROFESSION  AND   OUR  PRESENT   SYSTEM   OF  EDUCATION 

R.  E.  Tidwell,  Director  of  Institutes  for  the  State  Department  of 
Education,    Montgomery. 

MADAM  PRESIDENT  AND  FELLOW  TEACHERS: 

It  is  with  considerable  misgivings  on  my  part  that  I  permit  myself 
to  come  before  you  as  a  representative  of  the  Department  of  Education. 
It  is  somewhat  like  the  physician  who  is  only  a  common  practitioner 
appearing  before  a  convention  of  specialists.  However,  it  is  my  pur- 
pose to  bring  to  your  attention  some  of  the  relations  your  work  has 
to  the  whole  field  of  education  as  well  as  the  part  you  can  play  in  build- 
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ing  up  a  true  professional  attitude  throughout  your  ranks,  while  contri- 
buting towards  the  perfecting  of  a  more  adequate  system  of  schools  for 
our  State. 

Home  Economics,  like  farming,  has  its  origin  in  the  more  primi- 
tive and  fundamental  of  human  needs.  Until  recent  years  it  was 
thought  only  people  of  mediocre  ability  need  give  attention  to  cooking, 
sewing  and  house  cleaning,  for  these  are  but  homely  terms,  indicating 
different  phases  of  the  very  scientific  subject  we  call  home  economics. 

The  very  terms  used  in  your  field  are  therefore  a  sort  of  camou- 
flage for  the  older  nomenclature  of  a  generaltion  ago.  But  you  are 
really  justified  in  this,  for  with  the  added  knowledge  brought  to  your 
field,  what  was  once  mere  drudgery,  under  modern  conditions  becomes 
a  fine  art  or  a  science  worthy  of  the  best  thought  and  intellect  of  our 
time. 

Like  many  new  fields  of  thought  and  investigation,  home  econo- 
mics grew  so  rapidly  that  society  was  not  prepared  to  profit  by  a 
proper  application  through  normal  growth.  There  were  and  still  are 
many  pseudo-practitioners  who  try  to  serve  in  this  new  profession  or 
rather  new  field  of  teaching.  Taking  advantage  of  the  receptive  atti- 
tude of  society,  scores  of  teachers  prepared  to  take  positions  in  home 
economics  with  no  other  preparation  than  a  six-weeks  course  in  the 
subject,  hastily  provided  for  in  some  normal  school  or  institution  of 
higher  learning,  absolutely  without  adequate  teaching  force  or  equip- 
ment necessary  for  the  proper  training  of  instructors  in  this  impor- 
tant work. 

The  result  was  that  the  older  and  more  established  lines  of  teach- 
ing, with  justice,  looked  upon  home  economics  and  allied  subjects  as 
interlopers  in  our  educational  field,  more  of  fad  than  of  real  worth. 
This  attitude  on  the  part  of  instructors  in  academic  subjects  has  had 
a  tendency  to  produce  a  spirit  of  clanishness  among  teachers  of  the 
so-called  special  subjects. 

Like  the  people  living  in  some  of  the  western  sections  of  our 
country,  they  have  sought  to  bolster  their  weaknesses  or  rather  the 
weak  ones  in  their  ranks  and  to  disregard  many  established  principles 
equally  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  new  as  well  as  of  the  older 
group — and  it  is  here  that  associations  of  this  kind  can  render  a  most 
effective  service.  There  should  be  every  effort  made  to  establish  a 
standard  of  minimum  requirements  in  matters  of  preparation  on  the 
part  of  teachers  entering  this  field,  also  a  careful  adherence  to  the 
ethics  of  our  profession — that  is  if  teaching  can  claim  to  be  a  pro- 
fession. 

What  is  a  Profession? 

In  the  first  place,  a  profession  demands  as  a  prerequitite  to  en- 
trance, the  possession  of  a  knowledge  of  a  body  of  technical  facts  more 
or  less  systematically  arranged.  The  lawyer,  physician,  engineer,  may 
well  illustrate  the  above.  All  three  are  usually  required  to  be  graduates 
of  technical  schools  as  well  as  to  pass  in  some  cases  additional  exami- 
nations designed  to  assure  society  that  each  applicant  possesses  this 
technical  information.  Successful  teaching  demands  a  knowledge  of 
the  proper  methods  of  procedure,  that  is,  an  understanding  of  the 
technique  of  instruction,  and  for  this  reason  we  may  well  claim  the 
right  to  call  teaching  a  profession,  judged  by  the  above  mentioned 
standard. 

A  second  and  very  important  characteristic  of  a  profession  is  the 
necessity  for  continual  growth  on  the  part  of  its  members.  Once  this 
growth  ceases,  stagnation  sets  in  and  the  result  is  complete  isolation 
of  the  individual,  which  finally  eliminates  him  from  his  profession. 
Witness  the  effects  of  growth  on  some  physician  of  your  acquaintance. 
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He  reads  professional  journals,  meets  with  the  members  of  his  pro- 
fession in  city,  county,  state  and  nation.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  he 
often  goes  to  some  large  center  to  a  graduate  school  of  medicine,  sees 
hundreds  of  cases,  clinical  work  that  his  own  practice  would  not  give 
in  a  life  time.  He  compresses  all  this  experience  into  a  short  period 
of  a  few  weeks  and  thus  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  bring  to  his  own 
patronage  a  vast  fund  of  information  that  will  enable  him  to  better 
meet  the  needs  of  his  patients,  to  interpret  their  ailments  in  the  light 
of  the  most  advanced  knowledge  available  in  his  profession. 

On  the  other  hand,  have  you  not  seen  the  physician  who  seemed 
satisfied,  having  secured  his  diploma  and  a  license  to  practice,  to  have 
built  up  a  patronage  during  his  first  years  out  of  college  and  never 
afterward  sought  to  add  to  his  professional  equipment.  Observations 
of  this  kind  extend  over  only  a  short  period  of  years,  for  this  physician 
soon  is  a  negligible  quantity  in  his  profession.  Others  more  wide 
-awake  take  his  place  and  finally  his  hours  are  spent  in  bewailing  the 
fact  that  there  are  so  many  fads  in  his  profession. 

This  same  standard  may  well  characterize  the  work  of  teaching. 
Teachers  can  through  means  at  their  command  maintain  a  continual 
.growth.  Reading  circles,  journals,  associations  and  conferences  like 
this  open  wide  the  door  of  opportunity  to  the  true  teacher.  And  in 
addition  summer  courses  offer  to  the  teacher  the  same  accumulated 
knowledge  of  our  profession  that  the  post-graduate  medical  school  of- 
fers to  the  wide-awake  physician. 

I  have  seen  some  physicians  who  failed  to  grow;  I  have  seen  some 
lawyers  lose  out  in  their  profession  through  lack  of  growth;  I  have 
observed  some  members  of  the  clergy  lose  touch  with  their  congrega- 
tions and  communities  through  failure  to  grow;  but  I  have  seen  hun- 
dreds of  teachers  lose  interest  in  their  work  and  fail  to  render  sat- 
isfactory service  due  to  the  fact  that  they  ceased  to  grow.  And  may  I 
add  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  fundamental  cause  of  failure 
could  be  traced  to  a  downright  aversion  to  hard  work.  How  long  must 
we  permit  our  profession  to  bear  the  stigma  of  making  physical  wrecks 
of  thousands  of  men  and  especially  of  women  when  any  well  informed 
physician  will  tell  you  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  these  wrecks  are  the 
results  of  the  neglect  of  the  simplest  physical  needs  of  the  body,  due 
in  many  cases  to  a  form  of  mental  and  physical  inertia,  called  by  many 
highly  specialized  terms,  but  may  well  be  described  by  a  simple  Anglo- 
Saxon  word — laziness. 

A  third  element  in  establishing  a  profession  is  a  system  of  ethics. 
Again  we  can  find  good  examples  in  the  professions  of  medicine  and 
law.  Teaching  also  has  certain  standards  and  can  well  meet  this  re- 
quirement, provided  its  members  live  up  to  these  standards  set  forth 
by  the  loyal  attitude  of  many.  Do  all  teachers  recognize  the  moral  and 
legal  significance  of  a  contract?  Some  of  our  teachers,  especially 
those  just  entering  the  profession,  should  have  these  standards  clear- 
ly set  out  in  their  instruction  before  they  assume  the  obligations  nec- 
essary to  the  securing  of  a  contract  with  a  board  of  education,  giving 
them  the  right  to  instruct  in  the  public  schools  of  our  State.  Then  too, 
the  standards  of  our  profession  with  regard  to  applying  for  a  position 
should  be  clearly  understood  by  all  teachers  both  old  and  new. 

There  is  a  fourth  element  characteristic  of  a  profession  that 
should  be  noted,  and  that  is  the  semi-benevolent  character  of  all  pro- 
fessions. The  physician  alleviates  pain  and  suffering;  the  lawyer  aids 
in  bringing  about  justice  between  man  and  man;  the  minister  ex- 
plains the  religious  duties  that  are  to  be  performed  by  all  and  points 
the  way  to  wider  service  to  humanity;  and  in  a  similiar  beneficent 
way  the  teacher  serves  society  by  opening  the  channels  through  which 
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needed  information  may  be  transmitted  to  those  who  are  capable  of 
receiving  it. 

We  can  therefore  claim  for  teaching  all  of  the  characteristics  of 
a  profession  and  it  is  in  conferences  like  this  that  a  true  professional 
spirit  may  be  developed.  You  can  contribute  by  demanding  of  those 
who  enter  your  field  an  adequate  training.  Yours  is  a  specialized  serv- 
ice. You  should  have  all  that  the  academic  teacher  needs  in  theory 
of  teaching,  psychology  of  the  learning  processes,  as  well  as  special 
methods  of  instruction.  Just  as  the  specialist  in  medicine  completes 
his  regular  course  and  then  spends  several  years  in  his  chosen  line, 
so  should  the  teacher  be  trained  for  service  in  the  specialized  fields 
of  education.  A  high  standard,  I  admit,  but  none  too  high  if  success 
is  the  goal  to  be  reached. 

But  with  all  this  specialization,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  larg- 
er ends  in  education.  We  should  each  in  our  field  strive  to  build  up 
an  adequate  school  system.  System,  you  know,  carries  the  idea  of 
perfect  adjustment  and  organization,  each  part  functioning  in  the 
proper  way.  A  good  system  has  no  unnecessary  elements,  as  is  the 
case  in  our  great  postal  system.  Each  part  co-ordinates  and  is  neces- 
sary to  the  other  parts  of  the  system,  from  the  most  out-of-way  rural 
route  to  the  large  postal  organization  in  a  metropolitan  city. 

So  in  our  school  system,  we  as  teachers  should  try  to  aid  in  bring- 
ing about  an  adequate  co-ordination  of  all  parts.  The  new  phases  of 
vocational  education  must  be  geared  up  to  and  adjusted  to  our  present 
machinery.  It  may  be  that  we  will  find  some  elements  that  should  be 
modified  or  even  eliminated,  but  this  makes  our  task  all  the  more  im- 
portant. 

Finally,  with  the  needs  of  our  State  in  mind  and  a  determination 
to  hold  up  the  standards  of  our  profession,  let  us  approach  the  task 
laid  upon  us.  With  a  loyalty  to  the  profession  and  a  desire  to  serve 
our  country,  let  us  be  ready  to  build  up  a  system  of  education  adequate 
to  the  needs  of  today  and  sufficient  to  provide  the  training  demanded 
for  active  participation  in  the  affairs  of  tomorrow. 

ESSENTIALS  IN  THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  OF  VOCATIONAL 
HOME  ECONOMICS 

Miss  Anna  E.  Richardson,  Field  Agent  for  Home  Economics,  Federal 
Board   for  Vocational   Education. 

Vocational  education  is  at  once  our  oldest  and  our  newest  form  of 
education.  Boys  and  girls  in  the  most  primitive  society  learned  the 
various  occupations  of  the  tribes  by  imitation  of  their  elders  at  work. 
The  boys  learned  to  hunt  and  to  fish  by  hunting  and  fishing  with  the 
men,  the  girls  learned  the  simple  arts  of  the  household  and  practised 
the  crude  forms  of  agriculture  by  working  side  by  side  with  the  women. 

Vocational  education  as  a  part  of  the  modern  school  system  has 
arisen  since  the  industrial  revolution  of  the  eighteenth  century  which 
introduced  the  factory  system  and  the  universal  type  of  modern  indus- 
trial organization. 

In  the  United  States  the  conditions  which  create  a  demand  for  in- 
dustrial education  have  only  recently  developed.  "This  country  has 
lived  over  the  long  industrial  history  of  Western  (Europe  in  the  brief 
space  of  little  more  than  a  century.  Beginning  with  many  of  the 
activities  of  the  hunting  and  fishing  stage,  as  illustrated  in  the  life 
of  the  pioneer  settler.  Eastern  America  passed  through  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, the  agricultural,  or  farming  stage,  the  handicraft  period  with 
its  independent  town  economy,  and  reached  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
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nineteenth  century  a  highly  developed  national  system,  marked  by 
universal  manufacturing  growth."  (Monroe  Paul — Encyclopedia  of 
Education.) 

The  first  serious  efforts  to  react  upon  the  industrial  situation  were 
represented  in  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  important  evening 
schools.  Cooper  Union  and  the  Mechanics  Institute  of  New  York, 
opened  their  classes  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centruy. 

The  next  important  reaction  of  organized  education  upon  the  in- 
dustrial situation  was  that  which  took  place,  for  the  most  part, 
in  the  period  of  expansion  following  the  Civil  war.  The  estab- 
lishment of  schools  was  at  first  through  private  foundation,  but  the 
passage  of  the  Morill  Act  in  1862,  by  which  large  land  grants  were 
made  to  the  States  for  the  support  of  instruction  in  the  agricultural  and 
mechanical  arts,  resulted  shortly  in  the  establishment  of  these  depart- 
ments, as  well  as  engineering  and  home  economics  in  most  of  the 
western  colleges  and  universities. 

The  Morrill  Act  builded  far  better  than  its  initiator  knew,  for  the 
important  part  which  this  act  was  to  play  in  the  development  of  edu- 
cation was  at  first  not  seen  by  Senator  Morrill.  The  passage  of  this 
act  was  not  a  part  of  the  plan  to  establish  a  new  system  of  vocational 
education,  but  in  his  words,  a  chance  "to  do  something  for  the  farm- 
er," who  he  felt  had  been  discrminated  against  in  favor  of  industry. 

In  1872  Senator  Morrill  was  again  before  Congress  with  a  bill 
"To  provide  for  the  further  endowment  and  support  of  colleges  for 
the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  liberal  and 
practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and 
professions  in  life,  as  established  under  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
July  2,  1862."  Senator  Morrill,  in  discussing  the  bill,  says:  "Many 
of  those  here  trained  will  be  fired  by  the  ambition  to  make  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching  a  life  pursuit  ....  with  good  and  fit  teachers  the 
great  problem  of  good  schools  will  be  at  once  more  than  half  solved." 

This  seems  to  be  the  first  appeal,  indirect  as  it  was,  to  the  Federal 
government  to  recognize  its  responsibility  in  providing  teachers  for 
the  secondary  schools.  In  1907,  by  passage  of  the  Nelson  Act  specific 
Federal  grant  for  teacher  training  was  made.  In  introducing  the  bill 
Senator  Nelson  said:  "What  induces  me  to  present  the  amendment 
is  that  in  a  great  many  of  the  states,  especially  in  the  South,  they 
are  now  establishing  country  and  rural  agricultural  schools,  and  the 
object  of  the  amendment  is  to  enlarge  the  scope  o£  our  agricultural 
colleges  so  that  they  can  fit  teachers  for  these  local  agricultural 
schools." 

The  realization  of  the  duty  on  the  part  of  the  state  and  the  na- 
tion to  furnish  vocational  education,  as  well  as  general  education,  to 
every  girl  and  boy  in  the  country  is  rapidly  taking  hold  and  the  de- 
mand for  vocational  education  under  school  conditions  is  now  wide- 
spread. 

The  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917  crystallizes  the  legislation  on  the 
part  of  the  national  government  and  reflects  the  trend  of  the  move- 
ment for  vocational  education  througout  the  country.  By  a  system  of 
appropriations  begun  just  before  the  civil  war,  the  national  govern- 
ment has  secured  through  the  Land  Grant  Colleges  of  the  country  a 
system  of  vocational  education  of  college  grade  in  agriculture,  in  in- 
dustry and  in  home  economics.  Teacher-training  in  the  colleges  was 
stimulated  by  the  passage  of  the  Nelson  Act,  but  it  did  not  go  far 
enough.  We  are  only  now  awakening  to  the  needs  of  vocational  teach- 
er-training which  will  give  us  adequately  equipped  teachers  in  our 
schools. 

The  Smith-Hughes  Act  recognizes  that  the  child  is  the  ward  of 
society  and  that  the  national  government  should  have  a  part  in  the 
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necessary  education  that  will  make  him  a  responsible  citizen  and  an 
intelligent  worker,  and  so  through  national  funds  specifically  appro- 
priated, vocational  education  in  agriculture,  industry,  and  home  econ- 
omics is  to  be  furnished  to  every  girl  and  boy  in  this  country,  over 
14  years  of  age. 

To  secure  the  right  sort  of  vocational  home  economics  in  the 
schools,  we  must  have  well  trained  teachers.  The  Smith-Hughes  Act 
appropriates  funds  to  be  used  in  the  states  for  Home  Economics 
teacher-training.  It  remains  with  the  states,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Federal  Board,  to  set  up  such  a  plan  of  teacher-training  as  will  de- 
velop women  of  broad  sympathy,  with  sound  training  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  needs  and  scope  of  vocational  home  economics.  What 
are  the  essentials  of  such  a  teacher-training  course? 

"General  education  prepares  us  to  be  intelligent  consumers  of  the 
material  and  spiritual  goods  of  life.to  understand  and  appreciate  our 
environment — to  use  effectively  all  that  men  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
varied  callings  have  made  which  contribute  to  human  comfort  and 
happiness — to  get  the  most  out  of  life  and  out  of  ourselves — vocation- 
al education  prepares  us  to  be  intelligent  producers  of  the  goods  of 
life — to  understand  and  to  do  our  work,  whatever  it  may  be,  properly, 
to  use  effectively  all  the  knowledge,  material,  tools,  machines,  and 
technique  which  contribute  to  greater  productivity  and  better  work- 
manship, to  get  the  most  for  ourselves  and  for  others  out  of  the 
service  which  each  of  us  in  his   chosen  calling  renders  to  society." 

(Prosser,  C.  A. — "What  do  we  mean  by  Vocational  Education?" 
American  Education  Vol.  17.) 

A  narrower  definition  in  terms  of  its  function,  is  that  vocational 
education  is  a  very  special  form  of  education  to  fit  for  a  specific  kind 
of  work,  and  so  vocational  home  economics  is  that  particular  form  of 
vocational  education  which  fits  a  woman  for  her  occupation  as  home 
maker. 

Although  the  teachers  of  home  economics  have  long  maintained 
that  home  making  was  a  vocation  as  truly  as  carpentry  or  plumbing, 
yet  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  is  the  first  recognition  of  this  fact  by 
Federal  grant.  Such  recognition  has  placed  Home  Economics  on  the 
same  footing  as  organized  trades  and  industry,  and  opens  the  way 
for  us  to  try  out  home  economics  as  ordinarily  given,  and  to  see  if  it 
will  stand  the  test  of  real  vocational  education. 

The  acceptance  of  home  economics  as  a  form  of  vocational  edu- 
cation must  set  up  as  its  controlling  principles  the  larger  guiding 
principles  of  vocational  education.  What  are  the  guiding  principles 
of  vocational  education?  The  following  are  the  most  important  prin- 
ciples on  which  most  of  the  vocational  educators  will  agree: 

1.  "The  presence  in  any  society  of  a  relatively  large  proportion 
of  skillful  and  intelligent  workers,  and  directors  of  workers, 
constitutes  a  national  asset;  and  any  country  permitting  a 
large  proportion  of  its  youth  to  grow  to  maturity  untrained 
as  regards  skill,  unformed  as  regards  habits  of  industry, 
and  unintelligent  as  respects  economic  processes,  is  there- 
by impairing  the  quality  of  its  national  endowment." 

(Snedden  David  "Problems  of  Educational  Readjustment.") 

2.  The  controlling  factor  in  determining  the  subjects  to  be  in- 
cluded in  a  course  of  study,  designed  as  preparation  for  an 
occupation,  must  be  the  needs  of  the  persons  following  the 
occupation. 

3.  Effective  vocational  education  presents  three  aspects,  and 
must  include  three  groups  of  subjects: 

(1)  Vocational  subjects:    (2)  Related  subjects:    (3)  Non-voca- 
tional subjects. 
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4.  The  vocational  sutz'eels  needed  as  preparation  for  any  occu- 
pation can  only  be  determined  by  an  analysis  of  the  occupa- 
tion. 

5.  The  vocational  subjects  should  only  be  taught  by  persons 
who  are  themselves  masters  of  the  trade  or  vocation  which  is 
to  be  taught. 

6.  The  final  test  of  vocational  education  is  the  extent  to  which 
we  can  measure  its  results  by  social  and  economic  standards. 

Let  us  interpret  vocational  home  economics  in  the  light  of  the 
guiding  principles  just  set  up. 

The  waste  to  the  country  in  human  efficiency  and  in  material 
goods  due  to  the  lack  of  the  proper  preparation  on  the  part  of  our 
home  makers  has  never  been  more  clearly  brought  to  the  minds  of  all 
thinking  people  than  now  during  this  period  of  heart  searching  while 
we  are  attempting  to  put  our  national  life  on  an  efficiency  basis.  The 
call  made  by  Mr.  Hoover  to  the  housewife  "Food  Will  Win  the  War," 
"Save  the  waste,"  is  an  acknowledgement  of  standards  of  household 
management  that  would  wreck  a  business  enterprise.  The  recognition 
of  home  making  as  a  vocation  and  the  need  of  measuring  it  by  voca- 
tional standards  has  come  at  a  most  opportune  time. 

The  vocational  subjects  needed  as  preparation  for  home  making 
can  only  be  successfully  determined  by  an  analysis  of  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  home  maker.  Such  an  analysis  shows  that  her 
function  in  the  home  is  twofold,  that  she  is  both  a  worker  and  a 
manager,  and  that  her  duties  can  be  grouped  on  this  basis. 

a.  As  skilled  worker  the  occupations  of  the  housewife  include: 

(1)  General  housekeeping,  including  the  care  of  house  and  its 
equipment. 

(2)  Cooking  and  serving  of  meals. 

(3)  Garment  making  and  dressmaking,  including  care  and  repair 
of  clothing 

(4)  Care  of  children. 

(5)  Care  of  the  sick. 

b.  As  manager  and  joint  owner  of  her  own  entreprise,  the  res- 
ponsibilities and  duties  of  the  housekeeper  are: 

(1)  As  owner,  determining  the  product  to  be  turned  out  in 
terms  of  the  standard  of  living  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
home. 

(2)  As  business  manager,  budgeting  expenditures  and  keeping 
household  accounts. 

(3)  As  superintendent  of  the  plant,  planning  her  own  work  and 
the  work  of  members  of  her  family  and  employees. 

(4)  As  welfare  manager  for  the  family  group. 

(5)  As  educational  manager. 

(6)  As  social  manager. 

The  above  analysis  may  seem  to  be  extensive,  but  only  serves  to 
emphasize  the  varied  duties  of  the  housewife  and  the  importance  of 
a  clear  understanding  of  what  her  work  is,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to 
give  her  the  sound  training  needed  to  develop  the  American  home  in 
the  fullness  of  its  possibilities. 

The  vocational  needs  of  the  prospective  home  maker  grow  natu- 
rally out  of  the  analysis  of  the  vocation  of  home  making  and  group 
themselves  into  first:  training  in  the  arts  which  make  up  the  duties 
of  the  home  maker  as  a  worker: 

(1)  Housekeeping. 

(2)  Prejaration  and  serving  of  meals. 

(3)  Making,  care  and  repair  of  clothing. 

(4)  Care  of  children. 

(5)  Care  of  the  sick. 
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Second:  training  in  such  subjects  as  will  give  the  knowledge  that 
is  essential  to  efficient  work  as  manager: 

(1)  Information  concerning  source,  manufacture  and  economic 
value  of  materials  used  in  the  household.  This  is  funda- 
mental to  wise  selection  of  supplies  and  equipment. 

(2)  Scientific  principles,  fundamental  to  practical  operations  a^id 
to  the  care  of  the  nutrition  and  health  of  the  family. 

(3)  Principles  of  art  essential  to  economical  buying  of  clothing 
and  house  furnishings. 

(4)  Such  knowledge  of  civic  and  social  conditions  as  will  make 
the  homemaker  conscious  of  her  responsibility  as  a  con- 
sumer and  of  the  fundamental  relationship  of  the  home  to 
the  community  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

The  course  of  study  designed  to  prepare  for  the  vocation  of  home- 
making  must  furnish  participation  in  productive  work  and  must  in- 
clude first:  the  vocational  subjects,  such  as  garment  making,  food 
study  and  cooking,  sanitation  and  home  nursing,  textiles  and  dress- 
making, house  planning  and  house  furnishing,  home  management. 
The  instruction  provided  should  develop  the  underlying  princi- 
ples upon  which  these  subjects  are  based,  as  well  as  supply  ade- 
quate practical  work.  Second:  related  subjects  which  will  support 
and  supplement  the  vocational  group  and  furnish  information  essential 
to  the  home  maker  as  a  manager,  as  well  as  enhance  her  vocational 
intelligence  and  ideals.  Such  courses  will  include:  general  science 
applied  to  the  household,  household  chemistry,  household  physics, 
drawing  and  design  applied  to  clothing  and  the  home,  and  house- 
hold accounts.  Third:  Nonvocational  subjects  which  as  a  part  of  gen- 
eral education  are  necessary  to  the  well  rounded  home,  to  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  worker  and  the  citizen.  This  group  will  include  Eng- 
lish, civics  and  citizenship,  history,  elements  of  economics,  and  ele- 
ments of  sociology. 

Now  that  we  have  set  up  in  general  the  outline  of  the  content  of 
a  course  in  vocational  home  economics  based  on  an  analysis  of  the 
function  of  the  woman  in  the  house,  we  are  prepared  to  discuss  the 
essential  factors  in  the  training  of  teachers  for  vocational  home  econo- 
mics. 

Teachers  of  vocational  subjects  should  be  required  to  possess 
definite  and  clearly  defined  qualifications.  That  the  teacher  should 
possess  vocational  training  or  experience  adequate  to  her  particular 
task  is  fundamental.  "The  vocational  school  however  is  not  simply 
a  device  for  teaching  a  trade.  It  is  a  school  dealing  with  the  educa- 
tion of  adolescent  children.  As  such,  it  has  responsibilities  similiar 
to  those  of  any  secondary  school.  Like  other  public  schools  it  must 
require  of  its  teachers  certain  qualifications  as  to  personality,  educa- 
tion and  teaching  ability."  (National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  In- 
dustrial Education.  Bulletin  No.  19.)  These  qualifications  however, 
will  be  determined  partly  by  the  particular  needs  of  the  group  of  stu- 
dents and  by  the  vocation  to  be  taught. 

The  vocational  home  economics  provided  for  in  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act  may  be  given  in  day,  part-time,  or  evening  schools.  The  day 
school  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  girls  of  over  14  years  of  age 
who  have  not  entered  upon  employment  and  who  either  have  determin- 
ed that  home  making  is  the  vocation  for  which  they  should  be  fitted 
and  desire  to  pursue  such  a  course,  or  who  because  of  their  lack  of 
interest  in  regular  academic  work  find  their  greatest  satisfaction  in  an 
education  related  directly  to  their  future  needs,  or  who,  on  account 
of  financial  need,  are  unable  to  take  the  four  years  of  academic  work 
and  who  feel  that  the  possible  two  years  spent  in  school  should  be  de- 
voted to  fitting  themselves  definitely  for  their  future  life  work.     The 
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law  provides  that  one-half  of  the  school  day  shall  be  devoted  to  prac- 
tical work  on  a  useful  or  productive  basis. 

The  part-time  school  is  designed  for  workers  of  over  14  and  less 
than  18  years  of  age,  and  may  include  such  subjects  as  will  enlarge 
the  civic  or  vocational  intelligence.  Such  instruction  shall  provide  for 
not  less  than  144  hours  of  classroom  instruction  per  year.  Evening 
schools  shall  be  open  to  workers  of  over  16  years  of  age,  and  shall 
confine  the  instruction  to  that  which  is  supplemental  to  the  daily  em- 
ployment. 

The  qualifications  necessary  for  successful  teaching  service  in  the 
day  vocational  home  economics  school  ,in  common  with  other  voca- 
tional schools,  are  of  four  kinds:  Technical  qualifications,  general 
educational  qualifications,  teaching  qualifications,  and  personal  qualifi- 
cations. Technical  qualifications  will  include  specific  training  in  the 
vocational  subjects  to  be  taught,  as  well  as  personal  experience  of  a 
satisfactory  kind  in  the  pursuance  of  the  vocation.  The  general  educa- 
tional qualifications  will  include  training  in  general  educational  sub- 
jects, as  ordinarily  given  in  our  colleges,  as  well  as  a  specially  de- 
signed course  in  related  subjects.  The  teaching  qualifications  will  in- 
clude such  subjects  as  psychology  of  adolescence,  principles  of  educa- 
tion, some  knowledge  of  the  American  Public  School  system,  special 
methods  and  practice  teaching  in  the  particular  subject  that  is  to  be 
taught.  The  personal  qualifications  have  to  do  with  questions  of 
character,  personality,  health  and  appearance. 

For  part-time  and  evening  schools  where  possible,  teachers  with 
like  qualifications  are  desirable,  but  for  the  present,  modifications  in 
training  and  experience  will  have  to  be  made  to  fit  the  needs  of  the 
particular  group  of  students  for  whom  such  courses  are  planned. 

III.  Developing  with  the  idea  of  the  State's  responsibility  in  regard 
to  furnishing  an  education  to  every  girl  and  boy  that  will  not  only  fit 
them  to  live  but  also  to  earn  a  living,  and  parallel  with  legislation,  by 
which  funds  have  been  set  apart  for  special  state  aid  for  vocational 
education  has  grown  the  feeling  that  the  state  is  likewise  responsible 
for  the  training  of  teachers  of  vocational  subjects.  In  accordance  with 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  teacher-training,  for  which  funds  are  used, 
must  be  under  public  supervision  and  control  .  In  the  case  of  institu- 
tions not  supported  by  the  state  the  control  must  of  necessity  be  indi- 
rect. Privately  endowed  institutions  have  done  much  to  forward  our 
teacher-training,  and  some  of  them,  as  the  Pratt  Institute  and  Teach- 
ers College,  were  the  pioneers  in  the  training  of  teachers  of  vocational 
home  economics,  yet  the  principle  is  fundamentally  sound  that  the 
state  must  provide  an  opportunity  for  every  child  to  have  vocational 
training,  just  as  it  has  provided  that  every  child  must  have  an  ele- 
mentary general  education;  so  it  follows  almost  as  a  corollary  that 
the  training  of  the  teachers  for  these  schools  must  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  state. 

At  present  the  state  institutions  giving  the  best  teacher-training  in 
general  education  are  the  State  Universities,  Land  Grant  Colleges  and 
special  normals,  established  primarily  as  a  source  of  training  for  ele- 
mentary teachers  and  for  the  training  of  women  teachers  in  those 
States  where  the  universities  and  Land  Grant  colleges  are  not  co-edu- 
cational. 

I  shall  not  now  take  time  to  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  these 
institutions  as  sources  of  vocational  home  economics  teacher-training; 
suffice  to  say  that  as  we  realize  that  the  hope  of  a  sound  democracy 
is  the  education  of  its  citizens,  so  should  we  see  to  it  that  the  best  re- 
sources of  our  States  are  devoted  to  the  giving  of  our  teachers,  not 
only  the  best  possible  training  in  the  subject  they  expect  to  teach,  but 
also   the   opportunity  to  gain  an  appreciation   of  related   sujects  and 
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of  the  social  and  economic  significance  of  vocational  education  for  the 
girls  of  the  state,  who  are  to  be  their  future  students.  Such  a  view- 
point can  only  come  from  the  association  with  the  biggest  educational 
system  the  state  can  afford  to  initiate,  and  not  until  we  do  give  our 
teachers  the  breadth  of  vision  that  comes  only  from  an  institution 
where  men  and  women  are  working  together,  doing  their  college  work 
as  they  would  the  world's  work,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  can  we  hope  to 
get  big  women  able  to  handle  successfully  vocational  education. 
Teachers  of  general  education  subjects  might  be  trained  successfully 
in  a  convent  but  not  teachers  of  vocational  subjects.  Such  a  teacher 
must  be  a  part  of  the  world  in  which  she  is  fitting  her  students  to 
play  their  part. 

The  professional  training  which  will  develop  efficient  teachers  of 
vocational  home  economics  must  necessarily  fall  into  four  groups: 

1.  Vocational  or  technical  subjects. 

2.  Related  subjects. 

3.  Education   subjects   which   will   include   special   methods  in 
teaching. 

4.  Non-vocational  subjects. 

Such  a  course  in  teacher-training  will  require  four  years  of  col- 
lege work.  In  most  states  graduation  from  a  four-year  college  course 
is  required  for  certification  to  teach  in  a  secondary  school,  but  in  not 
all,  for  in  a  few  we  yet  accept  two  years  of  normal  work.  We  realize 
this  is  inadequate  and,  with  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act,  by  which  teacher-training  in  the  states  will  be  substantially  aided, 
should  be  done  away  with  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  proportion  of  time  which  should  be  devoted  to  these  four 
groups  of  subjects  might  roughly  group  themselves  into  the  folowing 
percentages: 

25  to  30%  to  the  vocational  home  economics  subjects. 

20  to  25%  to  the  related  subjects  science  and  art. 

10  to  20%  to  the  education  or  strictly  professional  subjects,  in 
eluding  student  teacher. 

35  to  45%  to  nonvocational  instruction. 

The  vocational  home  economics  subjects  will  be  grouped  into  food 
study,  dietetics,  clothing,  child  care,  home  nursing,  house  structure 
and  sanitation,  house  furnishing  and  household  management. 

The  food  study  includes  the  preparation  of  food,  a  study  of  the 
manufacture  and  production  of  food  stuffs  and  marketing.  Dietetics 
includes  the  study  of  food  values,  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  re- 
quirements of  the  body,  the  planning  and  serving  of  meals,  the  study  of 
infant  feeding  and  special  feeding  in  nutritional  diseases.  Clothing  in- 
cludes both  the  making  of  garments,  the  sewing,  fitting  and  designing, 
their  care  and  repair,  as  well  as  a  study  of  textiles,  their  manufacture, 
design,  use  and  identification.  Child  care  includes  a  study  of  the 
physical  needs  of  the  child  as  to  food,  clothing,  care,  as  well  as  some 
child  psychology  which  will  enable  the  mother  better  to  understand 
the  development  of  her  child,  and  how  best  she  can  train  it  so  as  to 
bring  out  the  best  qualities  of  mind  and  heart.  Home  nursing  includes 
the  essentials  of  the  care  and  feeding  of  the  sick,  which  should  be 
known  by  the  housewife.  House  structure  and  sanitation  include  a 
study  of  shelter,  the  physical  essentials  of  a  fit  house  for  a  home,  the 
sanitary  problems  of  good  housekeeping,  as  well  as  a  study  of  mate- 
rials and  design  to  be  used  in  house  building.  House  furnishing  in- 
cludes a  study  of  the  furnishing  of  the  house  from  the  standpoint  of 
art,  suitability,  care  and  appropriateness.  Household  management  in- 
cludes the  care  of  the  house  from  the  standpoint  of  the  worker  and 
the  study  of  housekeeping  from  the  manager's  standpoint;  the  budget, 
the  economic  basis  of  the  home,  as  well  as  an  understanding  of  the 
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fundamental  inter-relationship  of  the  home  and  the  community  and 
some  supervised  experience  in  housekeeping.  We  earlier  set  down 
as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  the  teacher  of  vocational  education 
must  first  have  knowledge  of  the  vocation  she  is  to  teach.  The  best 
teacher  of  agriculture  is  one  who  has  done  successful  farming;  the 
best  teacher  of  trade  is  one  who  has  had  actual  experience  in 
the  trade;  and  so  a  well  prepared  teacher  of  home-making  will  be  one 
who  has  had  actual  experience  in  running  a  home,  the  more  varied 
this  experience  the  better  qualified  she  will  be  to  teach  to  others,  the 
vocation  of  home  making.  Such  experience  as  is  got  in  a  supervised 
college  home  is  invaluable  and  should  be  required  as  an  essential  part 
of  the  vocational  training,  but  this,  out  of  necessity,  must  be  for  only 
a  short  period.  Therefore,  practical  home  experience  as  a  manager 
or  as  a  house  daughter  should  be  required  of  every  girl,  either  as  a 
prerequisite  to  entrance  in  to  the  home  economics  course,  or  as  a  part 
of  a  practicum  during  college  training.  No  student  should  be  allowed 
to  teach  who  cannot  show  evidence  that  she  not  only  understands 
home  making  from  the  theoretical  side  but  that  she  actually  can 
keep  house. 

This  division  into  subjects  is  by  no  means  the  only  one,  but  these 
are  the  fundamental  topics  which  should  appear  in  some  form  in  the 
course.  These  vocational  subjects  are  the  tools  of  our  trade,  the 
fundamental  knowledge  without  which  you  cannot  be  a  successful 
home  maker,  without  which  you  cannot  build  your  home. 

The  Related  subjects  support  and  supplement  the  vocational  sub- 
jects. They  are  fundamental  to  an  understanding  of  processes  which 
are  based  on  the  application  of  scientifc  and  art  principles  to  food 
stuffs,  textiles,  and  the  home,  and  are  grouped  under  chemistry,  physi- 
ology, bacteriology,. physics,  and  art. 

Chemistry  includes  general  inorganic  chemistry,  fundamental  to  a 
college  course  in  foods;  food  chemistry  which  will  include  the  funda- 
mentals of  organic,  qualitive  and  quantitive  analysis,  and  is  especially 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  home  economics  students.  Such  a 
course  will  give  the  student  the  fundamental  conception  of  the  com- 
position of  organic  materials  used  in  the  home,  and  how  an  anlysis  of 
such  substances  is  made;  physiological  chemistry  which  will  include 
a  study  of  the  chemistry  of  digestion,  metabolism,  and  the  end  product 
of  digestion,  as  an  indication  of  normal  metabolism.  A  course  in 
general  physiology  includes  the  study  of  digestion,  the  structure  of 
the  body  in  relation  to  fit  garments  for  protection  and  comfort,  as  well 
as  the  structure  of  the  feet  in  relation  to  the  proper  shoes  to  be  worn, 
and  the  hygiene  and  general  care  of  the  body.  A  course  in  applied 
bacteriology  includes  the  study  of  the  part  played  by  bacteria,  yeasts 
and  molds  in  the  fundamental  processes  of  the  home,  as  well  as  their 
responsibility  for  disease.  Applied  physics  course  includes  a  study 
of  the  principles  of  physics  as  they  form  the  basis  for  an  understand- 
ing of  heating,  lighting,  ventilation  and  a  study  of  mechanics  as  they 
relate  to  household  machinery.  Such  a  course  should  be  required  of 
those  students  who  do  not  have  a  course  of  household  physics  in  the 
high  school.  Art  courses  include  the  study  of  such  principles  as  re- 
late directly  to  the  problems  of  the  dressmaking  or  house  furnishing 
course.  There  should  be  the  closest  relationship  and  a  chance  to  work 
out  here  the  art  principles  and  designs  used  in  the  vocational  classes. 

From  the  administrative  standpoint  it  may  sound  impracticable 
to  give  special  classes  in  science  and  art  for  the  vocational  home 
economics  student,  but  there  has  been  in  the  past  too  great  a  tendency 
to  model  all  such  work  on  the  lines  of  general  education  and  this 
work  will  tend  to  be  too  theoretic  unless  we  frankly  base  the  course 
on  our  practical  needs. 
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In  this  we  are  upheld  by  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  for  in  the  home 
economics  course  money  may  be  used  to  teach  courses  in  related 
subjects  when  the  instruction  is  avowedly  given  only  to  vocational 
home  economics  students  and  is  designed  as  an  essential  part  of  their 
practical  work. 

The  professional  courses  in  education  will  be  grouped  under  edu- 
cational psychology,  history  of  education,  general  methods  and  stu- 
dent teaching.  Educational  psychology  includes  a  study  of  psycholo- 
gical principles  as  fundamental  to  education,  with  particular  stress 
upon  the  psychology  of  the  adolescent  child.  History  of  education 
includes  a  general  survey  of  the  history  of  education,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  American  school  system  with  the  development  of 
vocational  education.  This  is  the  system  about  which  the  student 
should  be  informed.  General  methods  indues  a  study  of  the  essen- 
tials in  the  teaching  of  any  subject  followed  by  special  method  in  the 
teaching  of  home  econcr.      - 

Such  a  methods  course  should  embrace  a  discussion  of  the  follow- 
ing points: 

1.  Function  of  a  course  in  special  methods  in  the  teaching  of 

vocational  home  economics, 
(a '     Distinction  between  vocational  home  economics  and  home 
economics  as  a  part  of  general  education. 
Application  of  general  methods  to  particular  subjects. 
:       Viewpoint  of  teacher  and  her  function  in  a  vocational  class. 
Effect  of  function  on  content  of  course. 
IL  Function  of  vocational  home  economics  coursr 

a       To  fit  for  useful  employment  in  the  home, 
(b  i     To  provide  half  day  vocational  work. 
HL  Vocational  home  economics  in  schools  of  different  types, 

a       Day  vocational  schooL 
I       Part-time  school. 
Evening  school. 
IV.  Sriondary  school  coursr 

(a)     In  cities  with  a  population  of  over  25. 0 
1.     Length  of  school  year. 
Length  of  school  day. 
3.     Provision  of  half  day  vocational  work. 
(bi     Modification  for  cities  with  population  of  less  than  25.000: 
1.     Length  of  school  year, 
i.     Length  of  school  day. 

3.     Provision  of  half  day  of  vocational  and  related  work. 
(ci     Content: 

1.  Vocational  work. 

2.  Related  work. 

3.  Non vocational  work. 

V.  Method  of  instruction  to  be  employed: 

a       In   general   combine   in   one   class   exercise   both   practical 
work  and  essential  related  instruction. 

bourses  involving  practical  work  should  not  be  dissociated 
into  regular  recitation  and  laboratory  period. 
VL  Function  of  the  lesson  plan: 

a       Logical  organization  of  material. 
Discourage  dictation  method. 

Develop  ability  of  student  to  think  problem  through  from 
-riming  to  end. 
1       Guide  in  proportioning  the  time. 
E       Check  on  subject  matter  covered. 
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VII.  Place  of  the  home  project  in  Home  Economics  teaching: 
(a.)     Value  as  guarantee  that  training  is  carried  over  into  home. 

(b)  Opportunity    for    supervised    work    in    the    home,    the    best 
workshop  there  is. 

(c)  Indirect  improvement  of  homes  in  community  and  develop- 
ment of  close  co-operation  between  school  and  home. 

VIII.  Cost  and  arrangement  of  equipment. 

(a)  Adaption  of  equipment  to  conditions  in  the  homes  of  the 
students. 

(b)  Must  be  adequate  to  carry  on  successful  work. 

(O     Unit  kitchen  versus  general  laboratory  equipment. 

(d)  Cost  determined  partly  by  resources  of  school. 
IX.             Use  of  Text  Book: 

(a)  Consideration  governing  choice  of  text. 

(b)  How  to  use  a  text. 

(c)  As  a  saver  of  time  to  students. 

(d)  Means  of  requiring  home  work. 
X.  Function  of  observation. 

XI.  Function  of  student  teaching. 

Student  teaching  is  a  most  valuable  part  of  teacher  training,  for 
here  the  student  teacher  has  the  opportunity  under  guidance  and  with 
the  help  of  constructive  criticism  to  put  into  practice  the  theory  ac- 
quired during  the  four  years  of  college  work. 

Varying  opportunities  for  such  teaching  are  offered  in  the  several 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  country  giving  work  in  home  econo- 
mics. The  ideal  conditions  are  those  in  which  a  secondary  vocational 
school  is  supported  in  connection  with  the  college.  When  such  pro- 
vision cannot  be  had.  arrangements  must  be  made  with  day  schools 
so  that  opportunity  to  teach  under  supervision  is  given  to  each  student 
A  sufficient  number  of  lessons  must  be  taught  so  that  real  experience 
is  gained,  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  three  hours  of  univer;.:; 
credit  should  be  required  of  every  student  and  if  five  hours  can  be 
required  so  much  the  better.  One  institution  is  sending  its  seniors, 
who  have  completed  the  regular  work  and  have  made  an  excellent 
average,  into  the  fields  to  teach  under  the  supervision  of  good  High 
School  teachers  for  half  a  year.  These  students  have  their  living  ex- 
penses paid  and  gain  with  good  supervision  very  valuable  experience. 

Other  institutions  purpose,  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  in 
service,  to  do  follow  up  work  with  their  recent  graduates  and  as  a 
part  of  their  teacher  training  to  visit  and  supervise  these  teachers 
in  their  respective  schools.  This  marks  a  step  in  advance  and  might 
well  be  adopted  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  training  for  vocational 
borne  economics. 

The  non-vocational  work  needs  only  to  be  touched  upon,  for  this 
will  vary  with  the  student's  taste,  previous  training  and  natural 
ability.  Opportunity  should  be  given  for  free  electives  so  that  there 
may  be  a  chance  to  exercise  some  choice  in  the  matter.  Each  year, 
in  more  of  our  colleges  are  the  mathematics  and  language  require- 
ments being  dropped,  and  more  opportunity  given  for  electives  in  the 
social  sciences.  Particularly  in  vocational  home  economics,  should 
economics  and  sociology  as  a  part  of  the  non-vocational  work  be 
stressed  for  though  its  vocational  work  is  based  upon  science  and  art. 
it  is  social  and  economic  in  its  application.  No  woman  can  hope  to 
run  her  business  of  housekeeping  efficiently,  to  be  a  real  home  maker. 
a  companion  for  her  husband  and  an  inspirational  mother  to  her 
children,  who  has  not  an  understanding  of  the  development  of  the 
family  and  the  social  and  economic  relationship  of  the  modern  home 
and  societv. 
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I  have  not  attempted  to  approximate  these  courses  in  terms  of 
credit — each  institution  will  make  its  own  division,  putting  particular 
emphasis  on  that  part  of  the  course  that  it  deems  most  important. 

To  summarize: 

The  essentials  of  teacher-training  for  vocational  home  economics 
are: 

1.  A  recognition  of  the  fact  that  vocational  education  is  a  new 
type  of  education,  and  that  the  guiding  principles  of  voca- 
tional education  are  not  the  same  as  those  of  general 
education. 

2.  Vocational  Home  Economics  courses  must  he  hased  upon 
the  needs  of  the  housewife,  gained  through  the  analysis  of 
the  work  of  the  home  maker. 

3.  Sufficient  experience  as  a  home  maker  to  have  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  problems,  and  a  sympathetic  appreciation 
of  its  opportunities  and  difficulties. 

4.  A  course  of  study  made  up  of  vocational,  related  nonvoca- 
tional.  and  professional  education  courses  so  balanced,  that 
the  students  develop  skill,  through  training  and  practice,  a 
fundamental  understanding  of  the  processes  involved  in  the 
vocation  of  home  making,  enlarged  social  and  civic  capacity 
and  a  power  to  translate  their  education  in  terms  which 
will  fit  the  life  and  needs  of  their  future  students. 

WORK  OF  THE  HOUSEWIVES'  LEAGUE 

Mrs.  Neil  R.  Wallace,  Chairman  Housewives  League.  Birmingham. 

The  Housewives'  League  of  Birmingham.  Ala.,  was  organized  in 
February  1917.  with  about  25  members.  The  purpose  of  the  organi- 
zation was  declared  to  be  educational,  constructive,  and  defensive.  We 
meet  twice  a  month  to  swap  experiences  and  to  learn  from  each  other. 

The  average  housewife  does  not  practice  modern  methods  in  the 
conduct  of  her  household,  and  the  chaotic  condition  of  market  values 
is  largely  her  own  fault  and  this  all  comes  about  because  she  enters 
the  profession  of  housekeeping  in  an  accidental  sort  of  way.  A  girl 
falls  in  love,  gets  married  and  presently  is  keeping  house  without  hav- 
ing had  a  particle  of  training  for  one  of  the  most  difficult  professions. 

A  housewife  to  be  a  successful  one  must  know  a  good  deal  of 
different  arts  and  sciences.  She  must  know  something  of  applied  chem- 
istry to  be  a  good  cook;  she  must  be  a  dietitian  to  be  able  to  plan 
meals;  nurse  to  nurse  the  sick;  something  of  a  physician,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  prescribe  medicines  for  little  illnesses;  she  must  be 
something  of  a  sanitary  engineer  in  order  to  look  after  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  her  premises:  she  must  know  garment  making  and  de- 
signing; must  be  able  to  make  out  the  family  budget  and  keep  her 
expenses  within  a  certain  limit,  and  as  she  is  the  purchasing  partner 
of  the  firm  matrimonial,  she  must  be  a  good  judge  of  materials  and  a 
good  buyer  of  supplies.  So  the  housekeeping  profession  requires 
ability  in  order  to  make  a  success  of  it. 

The  constructive  part  of  the  program  is  to  form  branch  leagues 
in  the  city  and  in  the  state,  to  build  up  an  efficient  department  of 
weight  and  measures,  for  housewives  suffer  terribly  from  short 
weights  and  measures,  and  to  work  at  all  local  problems. 

In  defense,  we  demand  fair  prices  for  all  commodities,  clean  shops, 
pure  products  and  products  that  are  as  they  are  represented  to  be. 
In  justice  to  tradesman  we  advocate  trading  for  cash  only,  and  show- 
ing consideration  by  not  asking  the  merchant  to  deliver  so  often. 
If  the  housekeeping  is  conducted  systematically,  one  or  two  deliveries 
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a  week  is  all  that  is  necessary  and  we  advocate  as  far  as  possible, 
the  cash  and  carry  plan,  as  the  evils  of  the  delivery  system  are  an- 
noying to  the  tradesman  and  paid  for  by  the  housewife. 

To  illustrate  some  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  League  was 
organized  it  is  well  to  take  some  of  the  work  accomplished  in  Birm- 
ingham in  less  than  one  year. 

The  League  assisted  in  the  garden  campaign  last  year.  Two  can- 
ning demonstrations  were  given  by  the  League  at  which  1200  women 
were  instructed  in  canning. 

Through  our  corresponding  secretary  the  consumer  and  producer 
have  been  brought  together  and  many  women  are  getting  their  butter, 
eggs  and  produce  from  the  country  women. 

A  branch  League  was  organized  in  Ensley  in  May  and  this  league 
established  a  community  cannery  that  put  up  over  32,000  cans  of  food 
stuffs  that  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  waste.  The  steam  canning 
outfit  cost  $150.  and  the  installing  of  it  with  boiler  and  so  forth  cost 
|100.  The  operating  expenses  were  about  $40.  a  week.  An  expert  in 
canning  was  employed  and  together  with  14  boys  who  would  other- 
wise have  been  idle  all  summer  turned  out  about  500  cans  a  day  for 
almost  3  months.  At  the  end  of  the  season,  besides  preserving  ihe 
crops  for  the  community,  they  had  $100.  to  give  to  a  local  philanthropy, 
$45.  worth  of  cans  to  start  this  year  with  and  the  30  women  who  had 
subscribed  $5.  each  to  make  the  enterprise  possible  were  given  $5. 
worth  of  canned  goods  at  wholesale  prices. 

The  Birmingham  League  had  a  booth  at  the  State  Fair  that  was 
a  big  success,  exhibiting  hundreds  of  jars  of  fruit  and  vegetables  and 
over  $200.  worth  of  prizes  were  distributed  to  the  members  of  the 
League  who  exhibited  home  made  products. 

The  League  has  assisted  the  Food  Preparedness  Bureau  to  get  out 
a  booklet  on  sweet  potatoes  to  send  to  Northern  markets  to  teach  the 
North  the  value  of  the  sweet  potato  as  a  food.  We  have  pledged 
ourselves  to  do  without  lamb  or  mutton  to  conserve  the  wool  for  our 
soldier  boys. 

The  League  was  the  first  to  give  a  demonstration  of  war  bread 
and  to  exhibit  cotton  seed  flour  in  Alabama. 

The  food  Administrator,  Mr.  Richard  Hobbie  was  brought  to 
Birmingham  by  the  League  to  talk  to  housewives  on  the  plans  of  the 
administrator.  In  October,  the  League  sent  to  the  camp  in  Anniston 
3  boxes  of  jellies  and  delicacies  weighing  282  pounds.  A  branch 
League  has  been  organized  in  West  End  with  50  members.  Through 
various  members,  the  garden  campaign  this  year  is  being  pushed,  the 
Hoover  Kitchen  is  supported  and  the  classes  made  up  of  members  of 
the  League. 

The  Chairman  of  the  League  is  Chairman  of  the  Food  Adminis- 
trator's Committee  of  the  National  Council  of  Defense  and  the  plans 
are  to  go  into  the  rural  districts  and  teach  the  women  to  use  tlie 
substitutes  the  government  is  asking  us  to  use  and  to  teach  the 
country  women  a  little  of  home  economics. 

The  League  has  started  a  campaign  for  better  milk  and  a  greater 
quantity  of  milk  in  our  locality. 

Last,  but  not  least,  we  are  in  co-operation  with  the  Food  Admin- 
istration of  Alabama  and  hope  to  be  of  real  service  to  our  community. 

Gillet  Burgess  says: 

"There  is  work  that  is  work 
And  play  that  is  play. 
There  is  play  that  is  work 
And  work  that  is  play. 
But  in  only  one  of  these  lies  Happiness." 
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The  housewife  who  finds  joy  in  her  work  will  be  the  successful 
one,  but  of  course,  no  woman  can  truly  enjoy  her  work  unless  she 
has  the  proper  tools  of  her  trade,  so  that  every  woman  should  see 
that  as  far  as  possible,  her  kitchen  is  equipped  with  the  latest  im- 
provements. No  workman  will  attempt  to  do  good  work  without  the 
tools  of  his  trade  and  when  women  understand  that  housekeeping  is 
a  business,  just  as  banking  or  farming  or  carpentering  or  teaching 
is  a  business,  they  will  insist  upon  at  least  such  modern  conveniences 
as  their  finances  will  permit. 

Women  can  better  employ  modern  methods  when  they  bring  to 
their  business  a  trained  intelligence  that  appreciates  the  dignity  of 
their  work  and  the  importance  of  the  home  as  the  center  of  civiliza- 
tion. Every  other  trade  and  profession  is  organized  and  so,  for  their 
own  protection  and  to  promote  their  common  interests,  it  has  become 
necessary  for  the  housewives  to  organize  for  a  real  need  was  felt 
for  a  federation  of  the  housewives  of  the  Nation,  When  they  can 
stand  together— a  strong  body  of  determined  women — they  will  suffer 
less  from  extortionate  prices,  from  short  weights  and  measures  and 
will  be  able  to  effect  such  legislation  as  they  need  with  greater  ease 
and  in  a  shorter  time.  In  any  town  400  women  well  organized,  de- 
manding certain  reforms  will  be  much  more  apt  to  get  a  hearing 
than  separate  and  scattered  individuals  could  do. 

PAID  UP  MEMBERSHIP  FOR  1918-1919 

Sarah  R.  Bandy,  Athens  Ala.;  Marie  Benson,  Centreville,  Ala.; 
Phoebe  Cary.  Auburn,  Ala.;  Mariglen  Cornelius,  Cullman,  Ala.;  Mrs. 
Chappell  Cory,  Roebuck  Springs,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Mary  Everett, 
Fifth  Avenue,  Bessemer.  Ala.;  Mary  Farris,  Jasper,  Ala.;  Mary  Find- 
lay,  2030  Highland  Avenue,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Mrs.  Janie  Fonville, 
2911  Avenue  E.,  Ensley,  Ala.;Phebe  Gibson,  Montevallo,  Ala.;  Eugenia 
Gray,  Bessemer,  Ala.;  Mrs.  O.  L.  Gregg,  Maplesville,  Ala.;  Harriet 
Gresham,  Mobile  Ala.;  Ila  Dean  Griffin,  Jasper,  Ala.;  May  Han- 
sis,  Central  High  School,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Robbie  Lee  Har- 
mon, Athens.  Ala.;  Evelyn  Herrington,  Montevallo,  Ala.;  Ag- 
nes :Hitt,  Montevallo,  Ala.;  Grace.  Howe,  Montevallo,  Alai;  Ru- 
by Ingram,  1500  Avenue  I,  Bessemer,  Ala.;  Bernice  Jackson, 
Marbury,  Ala.;  Louesa  Keys,  University,  Ala.;  Caroline  Lamar,  Besse- 
mer, Ala.;  Mrs.  Andrew  C.  Mitchell,  Bessemer,  Ala.;  Mrs.  L.  H. 
Nunnelee,  Centreville,  Ala.;  Eva  Owen,  Dolomite,  Ala.;  Dr.  T.  W.  Pal- 
mer, Montevallo,  Ala.;  Mrs.  T.  W.  Palmer,  Montevallo,  Ala.;  Stella 
Palmer.  Montevallo,  Ala,;  Jessie  Partridge,  Florence,  Ala.;  Martha 
Patterson,  Montevallo,  Ala.;  Sadie  Phelps,  Fifth  Avenue,  Bessemer, 
Ala.;  Carolyn  Rembaugh,  Montevallo,  Ala.;  Mrs.  H.  E.  Reynolds,  Cen- 
treville, Ala.;  Margaret  Tait,  York,  Ala.;  Mrs.  Marjorie  P.  Trafford, 
Montevallo,  Ala.;  Mrs.  F.  H.  Vernon,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Marion  Walker 
Birmingham,  Ala.;  Rosa  Walker,  Montevallo,  Ala.;  Mrs.  Neil  Wallace, 
1005  South  12th  Avenue,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Virginia  Williamson,  Ar- 
lington Avenue,  Bessemer,  Ala.;    Mary  Wooley,  Cullman,  Ala. 

The  following  visitors,  in  addition  to  the  Faculty  and  Students 
of  the  Alabama  Girls  Technical  Institute,  attended  the  Conference: 

Mary  Lee  Broderick,  Birmingham  Ala.;  Rosa  Greene,  Selma  Ala.; 
Henrietta  Harper,  Selma,  Ala.;  Mildred  Bulloch,  Selma,  Ala.;  Augusta 
Donalson,  Selma,  Ala.;  Mabel  Dudley,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Mrs.  Horace  E. 
Shaw,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Lois  Hayes,  Centreville,  Ala.;  Annie  M. 
Faulk,  Centreville,  Ala.;  Hattye  Ward,  Centreville,  Ala.;  Jessie  Dean 
Cooper,  Centreville,  Ala.;  Glennice  Hicks,  Centreville,  Ala.;  Louvinia 
Bates,  Centreville,  Ala.;  Emma  Ramsey,  Vernon,  Ala.;  Mary  Smith, 
Prattville,  Ala.;    Mira  Carmichael,  Hollins,   Ala.;    Mrs.  John  Walston, 
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Fairfield,  Ala.;  May  McClary,  Bessemer,  Ala.;  Cornelia  Moran,  Besse- 
mer, Ala.;  Grace  M.  Ground,  Edgewater  Mine,  Bessemer,  Ala.;  Mrs. 
J.  E.  Murphree,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Mary  R.  Fitzgerald,  Birming- 
ham Ala.;  Maria  Moseley,  Plantersvile,  Ala.;  Mildred  Mattison,  Plan- 
tersville,  Ala.;  Essie  Parker,  Plantersvile,  Ala.;  Ruth  MacDonald, 
Selma,  Ala.;  Ethel  Gregg,  Plantersville,  Ala.;  Mrs.  B.  F.  Wilson,  Jr., 
Shelby,  Ala.;  Miss  Anna  E.  Richardson,  Washington,  D.  C;  Mr.  R.  E. 
Tidwell,  Montgomery,  Ala.;  Mr.  R.  H.  Mangum,  Selma,  Ala.;  Mrs. 
Dupont  Thompson,  Birmingham;  Kathleen  DeShazo,  Montevallo,  Ala.; 
Hattie  Morton,  Loulie  Comptom  Seminary,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Mr. 
Crawford  Johnson,  Birmingham,  Ala.; 


CONSTITUTION     AND     BY-LAWS     ALABAMA     HOME     ECONOMICS 

ASSOCIATION 

Contitution. 
ARTICLE   I. 
Section  1.     The  object  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  same  as 
Home  Economics  Association. 

ARTICLE  II. 
Object. 
Section  1.     The  obpect  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  same  as 
that  of  the  American  Home   Economics  Association,  as  stated  in  its 
constitution. 

Section  2.  In  addition,  this  Association  wishes  to  devote  itself 
more  specifically  to  the  problems  of  home  economics  as  they  develop 
in  its  local  field,  the  State. 

ARTICLE  III. 
Members. 
Section   1.     All  who  are  actively  interested  in  furthering  the  ob- 
jects of  this  association  are  eligible  to  membership. 

ARTICLE  IV. 
Officers. 
Section  1.     The  officers  shall  consist  of  a  president,  a  vice-presi- 
dent, a  secretary-treasurer,  and  an  executive  committee. 

Section  2.  These  officers  shall  be  elected  at  the  time  of  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Association,  and  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  one  year. 

ARTICLE  V. 
Meetings. 
Section  1.     The  Association  shall  meet  annually. 

ARTICLE*!. 
Amendri^nts. 
Section  1.     The  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present  at  any  regularly  called  meeting. 
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By-Laws. 

ARTICLE  I. 
Affiliation. 
Section   1.     The  Alabama  Home   Economics  Association  shall  be 
affiliated  with  the  American  Home  Economics  Association  by  fulfulling 
the  requirements  as  stated  in  the  By-Laws,  Article  III,  Section  II. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Section  1.  The  nominating  committee  for  each  annual  meeting 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  president  at  the  beginning  of  the  meeting. 
It  shall  consist  of  three  persons  present  at  the  meeting,  not  more  than 
two  of  whom  are  officers  of  the  Association.  Such  committee  shall 
present  at  least  one  nomination  for  each  elected  office,  publicly,  to  the 
Association. 

Sec.  2     The  vote  shall  be  by  ballot. 

Sec.  3     Elections  shall  be  by  majority  of  votes  cast. 

ARTICLE  III. 
Duties  of  Officers. 

Section  1.  The  president  and  vice-president  shall  perform  the  du- 
ties usually  pertaining  to  such  offices. 

Sec.  2.  The  secretary-treasurer  shall  preserve  the  records  of  the 
Association;  shall  endeavor  to  increase  the  membership  of  the  Asso- 
ciation; attend  to  the  correspondence,  and  keep  a  record  of  the 
finances. 

Sec.  3.  The  president,  assisted  by  the  executive  committee,  shall 
arrange  the  program  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  IV. 
Fees. 
Section.  1     The  annual  dues  shall  be  fifty  cents. 

ARTICLE  V. 
Amendments. 
Section  1.     These  by-laws  may  be  amended  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  the  memhers  present  at  any  regularly  called  meeting. 
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